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General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 


Tis certain that at this season our fair readers do not 
expect much novelty, and we should bave had but few 

observations to make on the subject of dress, had it not 

been for the recent glorious victory gained by our brave 

troops in Spain; but such is the general enthusiasm excited 

by that happy event, that the taste and fancy of our cele- 

brated dress-makers has been exhausted to attire the fair 

votaries of fashion a-la-JWellington. Every article of female 

adornment (all at least that are recorded in the annals of 

fashion) takes its name from the hero who is so justly the 

boast of the united kingdom ; and first, fur undress, Welling 

ton high dresses are particularly novel, and elegant for the 

morping costume. 

The form of this dress is that of a frock, made up to the 
throat, moderately Jong in the waist, and the skirt rather 
full; the principal part of the fullness is thrown immedi- 
ately behind, which shews the shape to the gYeatest adyan- 
tage; the collar goes half way round the dress behind, and 
i3 about three inches broad ; it stands up in the neck, and is 
immed round with a plaiting of net, as is also the throat 
of the dress in front ; the lower part of the collar forms a small 
tippet, rather deeper behind than in front, and trimmed 
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round with lace; the bottom of the sleeve, which is very 
long- and loose, is also edged with lace, but the dress is gene. 
rally finished at bottom with a narrow flounce of the ; same 
materials thatit is composed of. We must, however, except 
jacconet mus lins, which are iy general finished with a flounce 
of lace, and the bos@ms of which are mostly made of letting 
in lace and. muslin alternately, to form’ a military front: 
triped, sprigged, or jacconet.inuslin, are the materials of which 
those dresses are_composed. 

Some of our fair pedes trians sport the W ellington mantle, 
which is a small Spanisi cloak, made of pink sarsnet; it 
hangs extremely graceful round the shoulders, aud is formed in 
the neck like a tippet, with three separate pieces of pink 
crape and ribband alteruately ; it sits very full round the neck, 
and the collar,,which is of pimk ctape, is high. This mantle 
is vandyked round with black ribband, but more generally with 
either black or white lace, which bas a much lighter and more 
elegant effect. 

‘The head-dress is a cap, which is either of black or white 
Jace, to correspond with the trimming of the cloak ; it is lined 
with pink, and the front made very full, either of ribband or 
net, or sometimes both intermixed. 

‘This cap is alsg much worn in pink ribband and white blond, 
which are joined alternately ; the front is composed of half a 
dozeu rows of ribband and lace, which are puffed round al 
termately, and very full, 

We have also observed on a lady of undoubted fashion, a 
cap of the same form, but composed entire ly of ribband; the 

ve ck and pink; it had a very elegant effect under 
u long bl ick lace veil. 
The plain cx i ge bonnet, and green veil, is still worn by 


colours were b 
la 


mony ladies; and we¢ have observed. an alteration in the shape 
oi th 3 hoon et which'renders it thuch more becoming ; it is cut 


wut ja front so as to display a white lace cap, with the border, 3 
4 lilling of lace, made very full. This fashion, which is ele 
eantls neat, would in all proba ibility be thuch more general was 
it not for the rage which our bdel/es at present entertain for Wer 
lington hats and Wellington caps. 

For dinner parties the Wellington jacket is universal; it 
is made of rich pink twilled sarsuet, tight to the shape ; the 
waist is a moderate and becoming length ; low iti the back, 
and square across the bosom, so as to disp! ay ‘the neck a 
good deal ; a short pink sleeve, thade very wide, and slashed 
iv three places across the arm, as is also thé. bosom; the 
slashes are trimmed with black net, plaited very full, and the 
jacket is worn over a while short sarsnet gown, ' which 3 
Gujshed at the bottom with two narrow flounces, placed one 
above avother, 
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Wellington jackets, over rich twilled black sarsnet short 
crowns, trimmed in the same manner, are also worn, but not 
by'any means so generally, and indeed they are rather too heavy, 
for the season. 

The head-dress most general with these jackets is. the 
Wellington helmet, made of rich twilled pink sarsnet, to corres- 
pond with the jacket; the form of the crown is a small hel- 
met, which is slashed across with white satin, and laced across 
the slash with a rich black or pink ‘cord, which is tied at the 
side with’ a large bow of the cord, and tassel to corres- 
pond ; the front is asmal! Spabish turn up, over which three 
black. or white ostrich feathers fall carelessly. We have 
sildom seen any thing ‘more clegantly becoming than this 
hat, which, notwithstanding its military appellation, does not 
give 'the smallest degree of fierté to the soft features of iis lovely 
wearers, 

‘ The Wellivgton robe, for full dress, is extremely elegant. 
It is worn over a pink silk dress, with a demi train, and 
is composed of black’ lace; the robe is a quarter of a yard 
shorter than the dress in front,'and fasiens on each shoulder 
with a clasp of embossed gold; the back of the dress. is 
left exposed to the bottom of the waist, where it fastens with 
a bow of pink, which is trimmed at the ends with black net 
or fringe’; from the shoulder the robe comes in a slope, 
about half way across the bosom on each side; from the 
middle of the bosom it goes on in a gradual slope to the bottom 
of ‘the waist, from whence it falls straight down on each 
side, to within about a quarter of a yard of the bottom; it is 
trimmed round with either black silk fringe, or net plaited 
full. A short pink sleeve, vandyked round the bottom with 
black, as is also the train of thedress. Some of our fashiona- 
bles wear long loose black lace sleeves with this robe, which are 
made very wide at the wrists, where they are fastened with gold 
ehain bracelets ; they are also confined by a gold chain a little 
below, and another about half way above the clbow: to 
ladies whose arms are lone and thin, hion is particue 
larly‘-becoming, for while the form of the sleeve conceals the 


tis fas 


want of symmetry, the black lace sets off the whiteness of the 
arm to the vreatest adyant ice. 

The latest ball dress ‘is of yellow er: pe, over a white satia 
short gown. ‘The form of this dress is a fre hk, which is made 
to display the neck very much; the besom ts square, and 

, eT 


tlle sleeves’ very short; the frout is particularly elegant ; 
it’is slashed at bottom, about bialf a yard across the front, 
and from the bottom to the waist it is slashed at regular 
distances of me arly juarter of a yard: it proceeds gradually 
natrower, so as not to be more thau a quarter of a yard 
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each side, but considerably wider than at the waist, the 
slashes are édged with alight and beautiful silver trimming, and 
ornamented at each corner with an elegant Spanish buttgp; 
thé sleeves are also slashed once across the arm, and trim. 
med in a similar manner; the bottom of the dress, and also 
the bottom of the sleeve, is trimmed with yandykes of silver, 
Nothing can be more elegant than this dress, to which our 
fair fashionables have given the name of the Salamanca dane. 
ing dress ; it isworn with a bandeau of yellow crape, looped in 
different places with silver cord; the bandeau goes twice round 
the hair, and is arranged so as to have the appearance of a 
crown, when on the head. 

The prevailing colours for the month are pink, black, 
yellow, green of various shades, and a particularly beautiful 
déép lilac, which is the favourite edlour of her royal highness 
the Princéss Elizabeth, and is known in the circles of fashion 
asthe Princess Elizabeth’s lilac; ber royal highness has also 
just introduced a small white satin gipsy hat, trimmed 
with a wreath of corn-flowers or lilac, and a tiara of either, 
worn under the hat in front. White satin still continues to be 
slightly tinged with pink. 

In respect to jewellery, a comiplete revolution is expected; 
indéed it has already began to take place; the modest 
pearl, though still worn, gives way to emeralds, rubies, and 
topazes; of these, emieralds stands highest in estimation: it 
is said that ornaments for the hair, composed of different 
édléured stones, made fo resemble natural flowers, are ex- 
pected to be général in a very short time, but we have not yet 
Seen any. 

Boots of rich silk continue to be worn universally in full 
Gress ; but both boots and slippers are now, like every thing 
élse, @-la-Wellington; they are slashed to correspond with 
the dress, and laced over the slashes witha rich silk cord. White 
Jeather boots, we niust observe, are quite exploded, silk being 
oniversal. 

There is little variation in the manner of dressing the hair, 
itis worn more parted on the forehead, and fuller on the temple 
but in every other respect the same. 

Fans are something larger than they were last month. 

Black lace veils have declined in favour since our last; but 
white ones are universal, 

Crosses and small square lockets of emeralds, rubies, and 
topazes, fastened round the neck with a gold chain, are very 
fashionable ; gold chains for bracelets, are very general, and 
we have observed some of gold intermixed with pearl, which 
have a very elegant appearance. White kid gloves for full 
dress, are once more universal ; buff ones having entirely dis. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


flats ave been for some time made high in their form, 
tle front of which, towards the top, and some of the lower 
atts are Ornamented with flowers, or plumes, with a band 
of plaited grogram or puffed gauze, so that there are not 
any very sensible shades of difference in the fashionable hats 
of the day. None but white feathers or bunches of them 
of mixed colours, used to be worn, but, at present, they are 
worn all red, all yellow, or all bloe; in place of one plait of 
grograth two or three are used. For gauze of asingle colour,a 
twisted niixture, half white, half rose colour, or blue or green, 
has beeti substituted. There are also more loops of yellow 
straw applied to white grogram than usual, and mariy more 
borders of straw. The fashion of the straw hats of the day, 
with plumes of crisped straw plait, and an edging or border 
éf straw, keeps its ground The néw flowers are daisies, 
goinétimies of a single colour, sometimes of four or five colours, 
Large pinks are also worn, but bunches of rosés are always in 
favour—(Journal de Dames, July 25, 1812.) 





THE VICTIMS OF AMBITION. 
GCARCELY had the vesper bell conveyed to the distant ear 


the hour of evening orisons at the monastery of De Clugny, 
when the inhabitants of the Castle de Burgh took their usual 
station in the turret of the watch-tower that overlooked the 
wide-spreading ocean, each anxious to be the first to perceive 
the distant sai} that was destined to bear from the Norman 
coast the gallant Offa, the now lord of his deceased father’s 
domains. Near a window which formed a projection of the 
battlements, sat the Lady Margaret, his mother, and as her 
fancied liopes seemed bursting into realization, she somewhat 
abated the sternness of her look and deportment; she bent a 
placid glance on the sursounding group; she shook her hour 
glass, which, with her beads and crucifix, were placed neat 
her; and while she appeared to her coniessor wrapt in holy 
prayer, or contemplation, while she appeared a listener to the 
knell of evening song, she was planning further mischief; the 
damon cf ambition was still haunting her; and, as she looked 
over the disturbed expanse, and painted in imagination her 
son as the partner of Prince Robert's throne, by his marriage 
to the earl’s daugliter, 


4 -She rais’d her stately head, 
And her heart throbb’d high with pride.” 
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Father Becket remained in deep meditation, in intense 
thought; his breviary lay open on his knee, but his eyes were 
closed, yet he slept not; mortal ken would. have imagined he 
had sunk ip religious torpor; but mortals’ eyes would have 
viewed him through a false medium—tiaras, crosiers, and car 
dinals’ hats, were swimming before his cheated vision ; power 
and wealth flitted across his imagination, 

The maidens of the castle were silently watching the looks 
of their mistress; a mournful silence reigned throughout and 
undistarbed, save by the checked sobs of the lovely Jane Ma. 
travers, and she, a prey to despair, sat, like the stiffened marble 
just drawn to life by the sculptor, quicscent in grief. Now 
the sun, sinking deeper and deeper in the horizon, left in its 
path gold and crimson clouds ; these indicated the existence of 
his blaze ; but these tints were followed by immense sheets of 
black ; the blue lightening opened from them, and darted across 
the veil of eve; a dense heat pressed upon the lungs; the 
thunder’s peal rattled through the air; the sea became in wild 
commotion; and the affrighted damsels, though scarcely 
daring to move, clung close to each other, until the haughty 
daine, their mistress, rallied them with looks. mingled with pity 
and contempt for their idle fears; she moved again, but to 
mark another hour in the glass of ‘time 3’ she then drew nearer 
the window, as if to dare the lightening’s flash, and sat un- 
moved during an awful war of the element; and, except that 
composure marked her visage, might have reigned a daemoness 
of the storm. 

Otia de Burgh had loved the gentle Jane Matravers ; they 
had pledged their faith in the sight of the Almighty ; but his 
mother, soon as she discovered the darling passion, determined 
that the lovely Jane should never grace the castle of De Burgh, 
as the wife of her son; for this purpose she had sent him from 
his love ;—assisied by her confessor, she had so framed letters 
that they informed him that his Jane was false ; and, instead 
of the epistles of her he loved, which were intercepted, he 
had only received those couched in scorn, without suspecting 
forgery, wil at length, a victim to despair and ambition, he 
complied with the wishes of his mother, and married: the 
daughter of Duke Robert. Jane Matravers had never re- 
ceived one letter from her Offa; but she had heard paits of 
those dispatched to his mother, for the Lady Margaret never 
failed to read aloud, as if unconscious of their effects, such 
passages as might inform her protegée of the hopeless state of 
her passion; that ber lover was indeed false, and married to 
another, 

It is true the blood of the fair mourner had long fled her 
checks; it is true that, a victim to despair, she wandered un- 
couscjously over the castle, a loaded frame of misery; but that 
high 
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high pride, which was all that her father, the great Buccleugh, 
left her; kept her from complaining ; nature would sometimes 
gain a victory over her fortitude; the big tear would then roll 
down her cheek ; the heavy eye, weighed down by a burning 
pain, would sometimes betray the agony of her mind; indig- 
nant would she dash a tear away; but her checked sobs were 
only attributed to a bodily malady, and while she affected to 
smile through her tears, the arrow of neglect corroded in her 
heart, and bowed her to the grave. 

The affected kindness and matured cruelty of Lady Mar- 
garet was too finished to be detected by the novice tn life, and 
Jane returned it with all the affection of a daughter ; yet, 
though she scarcely knew why, a painful sensation of horror 
affected her whenever the smiles of Offa’s mother would in 
vain assure her of friendship,and though she could not be ig- 
norant of the joy a mother must feel on having a son raised to 
the dignity of regal authority ; she did her the justice to sup- 
pose that she had remained au unprejudiced judge of her cause 
of sorrow. 

But, as the day approached when the return of Offa was to 
give joy to the castle of De Burgh, Lady Margaret, scarcely 
heeding ber usual show of affection, had required of Jane 
Matravers to retire ; but this the fair mourner steadily refused, 
— Do not fear, madam,” would the sufferer say, “ that the 
daughter of a Buccleugh will discover any weakness of con- 
duct on the arrival of your son and his espoused ; not asigh or 
a look of reproach shail escape me; I have made up my mind 
to tle event, and Jane Matravers, except to Lady Margaret, 
willkeep her own secret.” It was this resolve that perplexed 
the mind of the baroness ; and finding no mild persuasion could 
move-her, on the morning of this day, she, for the first time, 
insisted on her leaving the castle of De Burgh immediately ; 
and Jane Matravers, perceiving she had lost her only friend, 
attempted not to Stop the current of her crief; she could now, 
she thought, enjoy all its luxury unperceived : she cast her eyes 
on the tremulous and convulsed ocean; her thoughts recalled 
the words of him who had sworn to live for her only, and the 


recollection of a once happy day, now fled, alas! for ever, had 


plunged her in all the bitterness of violent cricf; buat she had 
promised that, as soow as a sail was perceived, she would con- 
sent to be conveyed to a retreat for females on the solitary 
banks of the Ettric. 

More terribly raged the whirlwind and the tempest—the 
whitened spray climbed higher and higher, and was ied the 
walls of the castle; but the monk still remained in deep me- 
ditation ; when, after a little, a dead cali revisited the waters ; 
Jase pored her aching vision over the extended view, mixing 
$eaand sky in the same outline ;—she was severed ;—ihe moon 
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rose a bloody red, and she essayed to cool her form on the 
spreading terrace, and to attempt to analyze her suffering; her 
whitened garment floated in the current ; her long golden looks 
swept the breeze, and she appeared resting on a broken shuft, 
like a warning spectreto the fear-stricken mariner. The moog 
rose higher in sullen majesty, the cormorant dipped across the 
surge, and met the screaming curclow in its mazy round; and 
as her streaming eyes strained to “ farthest ken, she perceived 
something dancing on the distant wave. Yes, it isa sail ; 
fearful of her resolution failing, she hesitated not a moment ty 
retire ; she hastened to Lady Margaret’s bower, and, in an as. 
sumed tone, addressed her ina firm voice—‘* Madame, your 
son is arriving, { have seen his vessel at a distance ; the-daug. 
ter of Buccleugh has already staid here too long; she now 
comes to bid you farewell—and for ever; now she accepts your 
promised convoy ; and she leaves you, never to return! 
% € +. * * * 

The boat which conveyed the lovely Jane coasted near the 
shore awhile in sight; and at the consummation of her every 
wish, Lady Margaret’s soul expanded with joy; and, as she 
descried the vessel that bore Duke Robert’s heir, a visible satis. 
faction played on ber visage ; but the storm, which had fora 
time been hushed but to renew its force, burst forth with reno. 
vated strength; all night it raged—the vessels were wrecked; 
—and, on the close of the next day, the Lady Margaret wel- 
comed her son, and in his arms the fair Jane Matravers; she 
beheld them lay on the beach, whitened by the surf. 

The distracted mother beat ber frantic head—her heart 
burst—and she died, leaying curses on the head of Father 
Becket, a victim of disappointed ambition, and a prey to de 


spair. 
JOHN. 








AN AFFECTING LITTLE STORY. 


N the gallant end sanguinary action which the ship Swallow 
had with a superior force, a few months since, close in 
with Frejus, which is situated about forty miles from Toulon, 
there was a seaman, named Phelan, who had his wife on board; 
she was stationed (as is usual when women are on board intime 
of battle) to assist the surgeon in the care of the wounded. 
From the close manner in which the Swallow engaged tlie 
enemy, yard-arm and yard-arm, the wounded, as may be ex- 
pected, were brought below very fast: among the rest, a mess- 
mate of her husband’s (consequently her own), who had re- 
ceived a musket-ball through the side. Her exertions were 
sed to console the poor fellow, who was ina great agony, and 
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neatly breathing his last; when, by some chance, she heard 
her husband was wounded, on dick: her anxiety oh already 
overpowered feelings could not one moment be restrained ; she 
rushed instantly on deck, and received the wounded tar ia her 
arms; he faintly raised his head to kiss her—she burst into a 
flood of tears, and told him to take courage, “ all would yet 
be well,” but she had scarcely pronounced the last syllable, 
when an ill-direeted shot took her head off. The poor tar, 
who was closely wrapt in her arais, opened his eyes once more 
—ihen closed them for ever. What renders the circumstance 
the more affecting was, the poor creature had been only three 
weeks delivered of a fine boy, who was thus in a moment de- 
prived of a father and amother. As soon as the action sub- 
sided, “and nature began again to take its course,” the feel- 
ings of the tars, who wanted no unnecessary incitement to sti 

ulate them, were all interested for poor Tommy (for so he 
was called); many said, and all feared, he must die; they all 
agreed he should have an hundred fathers, but what could be 
the substitute of a nurse and amother? howeve r, the mind of 
humanity soon discovered there was a Maliese goat on board, 
belonging to the officers, which gave an abundance of milk ; 
and as there was no better expedient, she was resorted to, for 
the purpose of suckling the child, who, singular to say, 
isthriving and getting one of the finest little fellows in the 
world; and so tractable is his nurse, that even now she lies 
down when poor little Tommy is brought to be suckled by her, 
Phelan and his wife were sewed up in one hammock, and, it is 
needless to say, consigned to the deep. 





DEATH OF MR. MUNGO PARK. 


Des following narrative is extracted from the Edinburgl 
Review :— 


‘ The last accounts of Mr. Park, from himself, were from 
Sansanding, on the Niger, whence he wansinitted his journal 
tothe government. The Institution are about to publish this 
immediately. Along with Mr, Park’s journal, will be published 
that of Issac, a native Mahometan, who having accompanied 
him to Sansanding, was afterwards sent by Governor Maxwell 
to procure some account of his fate—he returned to Senegal, 
after an absence of 20 months, and made his report in wri- 
ting. From it we extract the following account of Mr. Park’s 
death, as given to Issac, by Amadee-Fatouma, who accompas 
nied him from Sansauding on board a large schooner-rigged 
sanoe, in which he had uudertaken the navi gation of the river 
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to itsmouth. Amadee-Fatouma accompanied him ’till twog 
three days after he had reached the kingdom of Haoussa, 

“ Next day,” says he, “ Mr. Park departed, and I sleptin 
the village (Yaour). Next morning [ went to the King, tofay 
my respects to him—on entering the house, I found two men, 
who came on horseback ; they were sent by the chief of Yaou;, 
They said to the king,—* we are sent by the chief of Yaou, 
to let you know, that the white men went away, without giving 
you or him (the chief) any thing—they have a great many 
things with them, and we have received nothing from them: 
and this Amadee-Fatouma, now before you, is a bad man, and 
has likewise made a fool of you both.’ The king immediately 
ordered me to be put in irons, which was accordingly done, 
and every thing I had taken from me—some were for killing 
ine, and some for preserving my life. The next morning early, 
the king sent an army to a village called Boussa, near the 
river’s side—there is before this village a rock, across the whole 
breadth of the river—one part of the rock is very high: ther 
is there a large opening in that rock, in the form of a door, 
which is the only passage for the water to pass through: the 
tide current is here very strong—the army went and took po» 
session of the top of this opening. Mr. Park came there after 
the army had posted itself: be nevertheless attempted to pas, 
The people began to attack him; throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows, and stones. Mr. Park defended himself for a long 
time: two of his slaves, at the stern of the canoes, wer 
killed—they threw every thing they had in the canoe into the 
river, and kept firing ; but being overpowered by numbers and 
fatigue, and unable to keep up the canoe against the current, 
and no probability of escaping, Mr. Park took hold of one of 
the white men, and jumped into the water—Martin did the 
same, and they were drowned in the stream in attempting to 
escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, secing the 
natives persist in throwing weapons at the canoe, stood up and 
sail to them—* stop throwing now; you see nothing in the 
canoe, and nobody but tnyself; therefore cease. ‘Take me 
and the canoe, but don’t kill me.’ They took possession of 
the canoe and the man, and carried them to the king. [I was 
kept in irons for three months; the king then released me, 
and gave ine a female slave. {immediately went to the slave 
taken in the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr. Park, 
and all of them had died, and what | have related above.” 





AMERICAN FARMING. 


HE following is the American meihod of raising calves, 
with a subjoined account of their method of preserving 
butter 
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butter from becoming rank, in extracts of letters that were 
sent to the agricultural society at Philadelphia. 

« Could we discover a method, not only to raise calves, but 
to make good veal for the butcher without the use of new 
milk, it might induce our farmers to keep their calves five or 
six weeks, at which age the meat would be much better, and 
theskins much more valuable, particularly for boot legs, than 
whe killed young. 

“ In order to make some discovery on this subject, I lately 
matle the following experiment:—I had two calves nearly of 
the same age and condition; the one, from a fine young cow, 
was confined in a clean, airy stable, and had the cow turned 
into him three times a day, from an adjoining field of good 
clover. The other, at three days ‘old, was tal:en from thecow, 
and confined in a dark stable, well littered with clean straw ; 
every two days, for the first week, he had as much new milk 
as he could drink, three times a day, when it was changed to 
skimmed milk, having two or three handfuls of fiue Indian 
meal stirred into it. After suffering him to drink plentifully of 
this mixture, he was every marning and evening crammed with 
boluses, of the size of a hen’s egg, made with Indian meal, 


linseed oil, and an egg. One week before the calf was killed 
the oil was omitted, as it is reported to give the flesh of ani- 
mals, fed on linseed cake, a disagreeable taste. 

“ The result of the experimént was, that the veal fed with 
the oil was one pound and a quarter heavier than the other, 
and was rather superior to it in every other respect, not having 
the taste of the oil, of which | wasapprchensive. At the same 
tine that the oil is very nourishing, it tends to keep the body 
open, which is of great advantage in the fattening of animals. 
[have experienced a very great advantage in’ the use of a 
sinall quantity of oil, in bringing stall-fed oxen rapidly to a 
condition fit for the knife.” 

A most excellent method for preventing butter from be- 
coming rank : 

“ The day before churning scald the cream in aclean iron 
kettle, over a clear fire, taking care that it does not boil over. 
As soon as it begins to boil, or is fully scalded, Strain it, when 
the particles of milk which tended to sour and change the 
butter, are separated and left behind. Put the ‘vessel into 
which it was strained into a tub of water, in a cellar, till next 
morning, when it will be ready for churning, and become 
butter in less than a quarter of the time required in the com- 
mon method. It will also become hard, witli a peculiar addi- 
tional sweetness, and will not change. The labour in this way 
is less than the other, as the butter comes sooncr, and saves sé 
much labour in working out the batter milk. By this method 
good butter may be made in the hottest weather.” 

, 552 Manners 
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Manners and State of the Russian Interior in 1804, 


THE weather in their long and coarse winter, is mor 

changeable, and the magistrates more despoiic, and the! 
people more wretched, yet more informed and more conscioy 
of their heavy wiseries, than our gazetteers, who quote 100) 
scribblers, describe. The commerce and intercourse with the 
English bas opened their minds to this melancholy contrast 
between a nation of freemen, and a nation of slaves, The 
servitude of our feudal times prevails through Russia in all jt 
severity, and with allitsevils. Such is the power of the nobles, 
that a baron had compelled a giil of 20 years of age to many 
a lad of 14; it was in vain she remonstrated against the dis. 
parity of years; the inclinations of the parties are not cop 
sulted ; population adding to the value, and fixing the price¢ 
an estate, is an inducement to the proprietor of this huma 
herd and this living stock, to favour its breed, and to force the 
vegetation of man. If the clown be .a useful workman, he 
could not purchase his liberty for 100 roubles; bis abilities 
are a misfortune, for he then feels as he suffers. Tle is too th 
father of slaves, and he bequeaths to his children bis poveny, 
and his own despair of promotion. Some barous possess 50), 
and some 4000, and some 100,000 heads of this human cattle 
yet the nobles are poor; as they support three houses aol 
three establishments, in their villages, in Moscow, and in th 
imperial residence of ‘St. Petersburgh. 

li is doubtful whether the indolence, so remarkable in ther 
empire, has been caused by the above state of slavery, by 
which all the profits of the industrious poor are given to tle 
baron; or ‘this servitude is a spur to a nation so sluggish 
They are so indolent that no motive, except terror, can stime 
Jate their languid souls: tio sense of duty, no pride in mat 
taining a chatacter, is ever known. A native must be cou 
pelled, he cannot be induced, to labour: with few wants, wilh 
a constitution, and with ideas easily satislied, why should heb 
troubled with daily toil? [dleness prevails not merely in the 
villages; it infests private houses, they are noisome and filthy; 
it creates a propensity to theft, the vice is universal ; it he 
infested the army; rigorous discipline alone ensures the exe 
cution of an order, 

The disagreeable smoke froin fires of green. wood toll 
through the rooms of their houses in floating volumes; ! 
blackens the upper half of the miserable hovel. To avoid in 
pungent effects on the eye, you literally lie down, and it coni 
vues, like a cloud, to undulate over your head. 

A chimney would be dangerous and inflammable to thatched 
roofs ; nota whole village, vot a large stragsling town, {te 
quently has one chimney: the general aspect of these rust 
places 
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places is inconceivebly inferior to ourelegant hamlets so roman- 
tically whitewashed. ‘The huts are so dirty, and so fall of vere 
min, fleas, and crawlibg bugs, as to prove to an Englishman 
jnsufferably noisome, from the smell of confined, or heated air: 
they are so small as with difficulty to admit one stranger: both 
sexes, and all ages, lie like hogs in the same room: Whoredom 
is so general, and women so iowly valued, that the promiscuous 
concubinage is not considered, inuch'less is it censured by the 
public opinion, by a refined sense of shame, by delicate mo- 
desty ; it is rather encouraged by the nobles, than checked by 
our severe poor laws To a stranger slecp undet such roofs is 
impossible : travelling coimpanies of fleas, or lice, are so busy 
in passing over hts body, and sucking his blood. ‘The solitude 
and desolation of their villages, their distance from a market, 
and the singularity of their life, seem incredible to the well ac- 
commodated and social English. Every farmer kills from. his 
own flock: cach of his neighbours borrows of hima leg ora 
shoulder, to be repaid when their calf or lamb shall be killed: 
inoney is seldom seen. The largest towns are purely agricul- 
tural, and éach is supplied from the ptoduce of its own con 
tiguous fields or forests. The distant cities are the only mar 
kets, and water-¢arriage is the only mode of conveyance, and 
the first price véry stuall, as otherwise the goods could not sup+ 
portthe expense of so long a jotmey over lands, or roads of 
so wretched a construction. No tattle at the present cheap 
price could possibly be raised, hud they not a free range in an 
uninclosed or unclaimed: wood, and were not the graziers slaves 
to their proprietors, The cattle, so nearly in a state of wild 
nature, would be fed in fewer quantities, and ‘raised with yet 
less care, were not their tongues, ‘hides, and tallow a sufficient 
inducement for their slaughter, and a sufficient profit on expor- 
tution in the rafts to St. Petersburg, or in foreign vessels as 
useful provision, or 4s a most useful material for manufacture 
and trade. A. pair of boots in Russia may be purchased for 
three shillings. 

Birds and small articles of food may be procured in the vil- 
lages ; but beef and a large stock of provisions merely in the 
large towns, Ia the city of iwer, in a few taverns only, coffee 
nay be bought, but at a high rate: tea isa yet greater luxury. 
Timber is equally cheap, and as useless as their superfluous 
harvests of corn. A Russian was employed in dragging a 
large tree for a mast into the river; it had cost 7 shillings, and 
vould be sold in England for 30 or 40 pounds! the Russian ex- 
claimed against the high price, which it bore in his country ! 
A forester had cut trees, of 60 or 70 feet in length and 22 
inches in diameter, which he had bought at 4 rubles or 9 shil- 
lings each. No want of wood is experienced in any province : 
the traveller drives through a forest of 100 miles, which will 
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require ages to thin! many a nobleman retains, in its native 
state, a wood 30 miles in circumference around his spacioas 
mansion, merely. as ground for pleasure, or a picturesque view, 
Sledges are a most useful conveyance, and the horses are fleet, 
hardy, and durable. In one day, the traveller will meet 800 
sledges with tallow in one province, with corn in a second, and 
in a third with flax or linens, to be transmitted from various 
quarters to St. Petersburg, If the workman were not theslave 
of the merchant, if his sustenance were not cheap, if the first 
cost of the article were not trivial, no export could be made at 
a reasonable price of one article from an empire so extended, 
and so remote from the rest of the globe. | Sistimus hic ubi 
defuit orbis. Line requires much attendance in the sowing and 
reaping and clearing of it: itis then brought on foot by a 
single man to a merchant’s house in a village: it is sent in a 
sledge or on a horse 200 miles toa river, and 1000 on the 
river to the capital. Oilis also conveyed in pots of 3 or 4 
quarts to a dealer: it is stored into a puncheon, and is shipped 
for an outport. England is the principal market for Russian 
commodities; the trade between the two kingdoms is natural ; 
each requires the productions of the other, Russia is in want 
of the more finished manufacturesin iron and cotton; England 
of the rough, or the raw, articles of line, or linens. Farming 
and domestic manufacture by the hand is universal, but not so 
the use of machines, as in Britain, or the exclusive devoting a 
whole district to weaving. Mills, however, wrought by water, 
and employed inthe sawingof timber, grinding corn, or thresh- 
ing oats, are of great use on their extensive farms. 

The Russians are so ingenious, that they rapidly imitate 
the most accurate models, and copy any curious, but not the 
more complicate operations. For if one large machine for 
expressing linseed oil in Russia were disarranged, it could 
not be repaired by one native in Muscovy. By the ancient 
and extensive intercourse between the two people, the Rus- 
sians of the interior can speak a few words in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and are partial to the English nation. When the 
Emperor Paul issued an ukase, or mandate, to oblige them 
to export to France the same materials, which during three 
centuries they had remitted to Great Britain, they answered, 
** that France would only sell wine and fruit to them, but 
England would send money: it was a land of gold, of gold 
suthcient to purchase all their forests, and hives and plantations 
of flax !” 

When the madman attempted to exasperate the villagers 
against our seamen; when he insuited them with the 
titles of “ mad dogs and pirates;” when his officers, who 
superintended their march, were required to watch men so 
dangerous, and to stab all the matinous; his schemes ot 
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vengeance were frustrated by the civility and mildness of the 

Russian peasants. In a very few villages only, did the ragged 
children of the poor, ever give them the name of “ hogs ;” 
and only after much provocation from one drunken sailor, 
did the commanding officer of one division, place all the 
British under his command, between the fixed bayonets of 
his men, and threaten them with death, on a repetition of 
the offence. The sailor had struck the officer, and had, 
on the preceding day, threatened to burn down a cottage, 
if the villager did not give him a drink of milk. The good 
will of the officer, however, was recovered by a captain of 
one of the ships, who spoke Russian, and was secured by re- 
gularly inviting him to dinner, and treating him with tea at any 
hour of the day. 

The court issues no gazettes, but an ukase, and permits 
no books to be published but those which are favourable to 
despotism and military power ; yet the people are acquiring 
ideas of liberty! The English were guarded into the in- 
teriour with military pomp. At the beat of a drum they were 
daily mustered, and loaded their baggage on the sledges, or 
kibitkis. The captains obtained one for their baggage, and 
one fur a coach: the seamen obtained a sledge for every 
ship's company. They travelled at the slow rate of 14 miles a 
day. The greatest journey any of the companies performed 
was 900 miles. Soldie rs, with “bayonets fixed, moved on the 
front, flanks, and rear, of the column. From a captain to a 
cabin boy, all were supplied with a cap, two puir of stockings 
leather gloves, a sash and a blanket. Each master was ac- 
companied by ten men: they were lodged in some towns 
atthe distance from each other of 40 or 50 miles. They 
were obliged to march two days, and halt over the third. 
From the e ond of November, to the end of January, they were 
employed on their tedious journey through Novogorod, or 
Moscow, to the villages of Keluga: L say villages, because 
all Russia is divided into governments, and each govern- 
ment contains one town and 12 hamlets, scattered over a vast 
extent of land ::not 12 Russian villages could be found in a 
space equal to one quarter of an Engli * county. At Bareuth, 
in Verouetz, the climate is healthful; but in a Russian village 
time appears heavy, and the hours can the mode of life i 
tedious and uniform. 

As the peasants eat brown bread, kneaded with straws, 
a present of a white loaf from the baron of a village was 
highly acceptable. The expense of living was wonder- 
fully cheap: the men at lwer subsisted at three-pence a 
day: flour merely amounted to one shilling, a stone weight : 
Wild fowl was equally abundant: a dinner containing a 
mess of two or three dishes, only cost three-pence: a hare 
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could be obtained at the same price, and a roasting pig 
at a shilling, Provisions were yet cheaper at Astrakan, 
The expeuse of travelling is extremely light. The cost of a 
carriage to couvey three persons from Veronetz to Mos- 
cow, three pounds tev shilliygs, The expense of a tour from 
Moscow to Petersburg, 500 miles, is four pounds ten shil- 
lings: a tour through all Muscovy would not ascend beyond 
one hundred pounds, if you travel, as their captains, in 
sledges. <A boy is to be bought as a servant, not however as a 
slave; and is generally preseated, upon his liberty, with 
his wages,aud a preseat of a few rubles. No foreigner can buy 
a boor for life, or for export. The price of a woman is very 
low, though by the fair it would not be reckoned reasonable ; 
x good personable female is to be purchased as a slave, 
or as a wile, for five shillings: an inferior beauty for a 
ruble. 





LONGEVITY OF EELS. 


HE following is an extraordinary instance of the longevity 
of eels :— 


In the year 1781, John Meredith, an officer of excise, who | 
resided in a cottage at Lanvace, Brecon, put a small eel into a 1 


weil in his garden, which is about nine feet deep and three in 
diameter, but seldom contains more than two feet of water, 





except the neighbouring river Usk is swelled by floods, 
when the well completely fills. On a recent occasion of this , 
nature, the eel above mentioned appeared.on the surface, and i 
was caught in a pail, when, to use the language of Margaret i 
Price, (carrier from Brecon to Swansea), the present tenant of ¢ 
the cottage, it was. “ as thick.as her arm, and coiled round the ‘ 
pail from bottom to top.” It was replaced in its former element, 
where it has existed for 31 years. ; 
bal REST BORO E AD Oe ES OST: ET ae: ee . 
DANIEL LAMBERT’s EPITAPH. : 
\ 
6b he following epitaph is copied from a _tomb-stone, r 
placed in Martin’s burying-ground, Stamford, to the c 
memory of the well-known Daniel Lambert :— a 
“ In remembrance of that prodigy io nature, Daniel Lam- e 
bert, a native of Leicester, who was possessed of an excellent $ 
and convivial mind, and in personal greatness he had no com- D 
petitor, He measured three feet one inch round the leg,-nine il 
feet four inches round the body, and weighed fifty-two stone, is 
cleven pounds (per stone of 14/b.) He departed this life on b 
the 21st of June, 1809, azed 39 years. As a testimony of ree h 


spect, this stone is erected by his friends in Leicester.” 
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VERSATILITY OF TASSO. 


gig while a young man, was irreligious ; and appears 
to have hesitated between the Epicurean philosophy of 
Pomponatius, and the Platonic philosophy of Marsilio Ficino. 
But, in mature life, he felt disposed to reconcile himself to 
the churci:, and to pursue preferment init. For this purpose, 
he made a pilgrimage to Loretto, which was the gentlest ton 
of retracing heresy, and composed his Creazione del Mondo, 
which, but for his death, would have been rewarded with an 
ecclesiastic benefice. 





State of Modern Domestics, 
[From “ Thinks I to myself.”] 


HERE is nothing, perhaps, of which this age may more 

justly boast than of the very improved state of these do- 
mestic conveniences. No longer distinguished, exceptin cér- 
tain cases, by any article of dress, from their masters and mise 
tresses, they nobly lift up their heads on high, like the other 
lords and ladies of the creation, and assume, without excep- 
tion, all the airs, and graces, and manners of their employers, 
which makes a gay world of it from top to bottom. 

Instead of giving any body the trouble of hiring them, in 
the old-fashioned way, their only mode of coming into service 
now, is, to hire themselves: they wait not to be asked, what 
they can do, but ngenuously teil you at once what they won't do; 
and, if upon trial, they should happea to suit their employers 
ever so well, yet if their employers do not exactly suit them, 
they avoid all disagreement by withdrawing at ence. 

Formerly, if a servant came into service in his teens, he 
would do his best to continue in the same service”till his dotage. 
There was vo getting rid of him ys he clung to his master or 
mistress like ivy to un oak tree: but now they are for every 
going and coming, which has introduced such an agreeable 
variety iuto this department of iife, that there is no saying how 
m.ny new faces one master or mistress May see in the course 
of ayear Ail the dullness and monotony of a joint interest 
and mutual attachment are quite an an end; no master need 
ever be encumbered long with the same servant, because no 
servant will loug consent now-a-days to live with the same 
master: let then be employed by who they will, let them be 
indulged, coaxed, pampered, and caressed ever so, yet such 
is the aspiring nature of their noble minds, that they must soon 
be gone again to “ better themselves,” and who could have the 
heart to stop them ? 


Vol. 59. 5T 
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Answer, by H. I, Parker,to a Rebus on bis own Name, inserted the th of 


June. 


Te rebus I had scarcely read 
When HENK x came into my head, 





Aaswer, by Harriet Bowsber, of Blandjord, to F. Chapple’s Enigma, inserted 


Sune 29. 


OUTHS, think on Gud, while yet in early prime, 
Nor simply throw away ycur precious TIME. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gac; J- Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; W. Terry, of Plymouth; 
W. Snei!, and HW.) ford, of Crediton; J W of Charm uth; B. Belcher; 
W. Bickham, of Spring gariens, near Ashburton; F. L. Veysford, Rackens 
fo.d, a Cornish traiesman; and J. Sanstord, of Poole. 





Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to J. Postlethwaite's Rebus, inserted July6. 





F I th’ initial, don’t misplace 
Tuey mean the WHISKERS on your face. 


We have received the like answer from F. L. Veysey, of Racken- 
for: J. H, Vurgess, of Glastonbury; W. Terry, Plymouth; B. Belcher; 
H. Weisford, Cred:ton; C. Colytua; J. Newland, of Holbetun academy ; 
and a young woman ot Stunchouse, 





4 CHARADE, by M. W. of Dunster School. 


Sort of vehicle first find; 
A kingdom's name then call to mind; 
These part: combin’d, in order clear, 
A beauteuus flower will strait appear. 





A CHARADE, &y T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 


HEN Sol, bright ruler of the day, 
Doth banish nightly gloom, 
Diffusing gay exuberance round, 
Tt doth my first idlume. 


In earth's dark cavern oft is seen 
My second to abound ; 

Imagination forms my whole, 
The same you'll soon expouud. 








4 REBUS, by J. Davey, of St. Ewe. 


A* English title, gents. pray find; 
An English bird pray call to mind; 
A nea relation next set down; 

An ancient king of great renown: 

An English king you then will name; 
An English fruit join to the same ; 

A kind of hymna lastly put down, 


What I am, Sirs, you'll soon make known. 
POETRY. 





LI 
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FEMALE REFINEMENT. 


“6 AR other are the female shape and mind 

By modest luxury heighteh’d and ‘refit’; 
‘T hose limbs, that figure, tho’ by fashion grac’d, 
By beauty polisht, and adorn’d by tasté} 
That soul, whose harmony ‘perennial flows, 
In music trembles, and in colour glows; 
Which bids sweet puesy reclaim thé praise 
With faery light to pild fastidicus days,’ 
From sullen clouds relieve domestic care, 
And melt in smiles the witheritig frown of, war. 
Ah! once thé female muse to'nature true; * * 
‘The unvalued sture from fancy, feeling drew ; 
Won, fronrthe grasp of woe, the ruseate hours, 

Cheer’d life’s dim vale, and strew'd the gravé with flowers.” 


(Poems, in 5 vols. vol. 2, p. 37, 38] 





LIFE AT ITS DIFFERENT STAGES; DISEASES; DEATH, &c. 
THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 


queen © 

Tue fondest wishes form’d to meet 
Play’d lively Allan at his pafents feet. "' . if 
His cheek, with more than*rosy freshness fair, 
Glow’d in the shade of brown luxariant hair; 
And as no vulgar spirit to avow, 
The rude locks started from his open brow ; 
His keen dark eye, that seem’d to scorn controul, 
Bespoke a genuine gtandeur of the soul!’ 
And whether first, amid his cradie laid, 
The signs of opening genius he display’d, 
Or, drawing science from the lacteal duct, 
Discover’d wond’rous knowledge as he suck’d, 
And, ere the tangue articulation lends, 
Had all his letters at his fingers ‘euds ; 
Certain it is, that ere Six years were fled, 
His lesson with emphatic tones Ke read.” 


[ Poems, in 3 vols. vo]. 2, p. 66, 67-] 





THE COTTAGE-SCHOOL. 
es Wik tutelary care to guide 


A little cottage-school was Harriet’s pride. 
Where, on a hillock-slope, beside the wvod, 
By rude oak-props sustain’d, a structure stood, And 
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And with an air-grotesque o’erhrow’d the scene, 
Its thatch with moss, its walls with ivy green; 
White spir’d its smoke, or roll’d a dusky wreath, 
O’er the dun hamlet in the dell ben: ath; 

There Harriet visited her veteran aunt, 

Who taught her imps the horn-book how to chaunt, 
Or how to knit with azure yarn the hose; 

High sp-ctacled her venerable nose! 

And, lo! at Harriet’s voice the pigmy crowd, 
Start from their seats, saluting her aloud; 

When, as their several tasks they sing or say, 
No more they tremble at the birchen spray, 

But each, ambitious of a plauding look, 

‘Thumbs with new zeal his not unsullied book. 
When the hose-girls their flippant fingers ply, 
To steal approving glances from her eye. 


And tho’ the magic of a smile can bribe 

To diligence, the sweet untainted tribe, 

Yet little volumes, gilt, or green, or blue, 

And silver pennies, pleas’d attention drew ; 
When at the unbop’d-for holiday high tlusht 
Forth at her nod, (their hats it air) they rush’d; 
Spread o’er the green,.in various pastime gay, 
And bask’d and wanton’d in the sunny ray.” 


[Vol. 2, p. 30, 31-] 





YOU TFT H. 


si iy the muse glahce on many-featur’d life, 
She marks the spot where youth first mects the cares 
Which, 1n a restless world, alas! too rife, 
(So cruel fate ordains) each being shares. 
Tis at that point the vivid fancy wears 
To the fond eye a more enchanting smile! 
?Tis at that point impetuous passion bears 
The enthusiast far from trouble and from guile, 
Spurning the venal path where mule-cy’d mortals toil! 


‘Then but half conscious of a fear, we grasp 

Each hope that flutters round the unpractis’d heart ; 

Then, feeling a slight sting from care, the wasp 

We scorn, nor own the transitory smart. 

Yet with spontancous retrospect, we dart 

‘To the sweet dawn of life a longing look ; 

And woo where memory marks her faithful chart, 

The primros’d hedge, green lane, or crossed brook, 

The v’ershaduw’d stile, or ash that rocks the cawing rook, 


Then, whether the returning forms of years 

Imprest with pain or pleasure we behold, 

‘The local mirror to our eye appears 

Burnish’d with rays from tancy’s orb of gold. 

And then realities arise, tov cold 

for meditation ; whue im all the past 

We sce the si ry of the tuture told ; 

And lo, already hath the heart embrac’d 

The sllusive train of hopes that reason vainly chas’d!” 


[Vol. 1, p. 49, 50. ] 
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